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Men and Manners. 


NO. V1. 


THE PIEDMONTESE. 


‘gem B'SORMITD BN ITALIE, THR LATEST WORK OF MR sovy¥. 
i 


{Translated expressly for the Kalétdoscope.} 
Ce eel 


_ About a week after I arrived at Turin, I received a let- 
pr from my unknown 3 and I must confess, that, 
as my attention was by new objects, I had qlmost 
it. The contents of it were :--'* To-morrow, 
the second of November, be on the bovlevard of Borg 
hese, near the citadel, opposite the cannon foundry, at 
‘two o'clock precisely, and I will meet ‘you there.” This 
letter was without sighature; but I easily guessed from 
whom it came, and I took care to be punctual to the 
vendex-vous. Whilst I was waiting there, I remarked that 
‘all the inhabitants were dressed in black, and that most 
of them wore crape. No people observe funeral rites with 
more solemnity and decorum than the Piedmontese. In 
about half an hour, I perceived my mysterious acquaint- 
apce coming towards me, wrapped in a large cloak. 
« gir,” said he, accosting me, ** I have been too well 
taught, by a long course of misfortunes, to learn, from 
men’s countenances, the secrets of their hearts. { own 
that I was pleased to see how strongly I excited your 
curiosity. I am now come to satisfy it. 

* I am the Count of Vivalda. My family is rich, and 
of high rank, being one of the most ancient in Milan. 
When I was young, I dissipated all my fortune. I have, 
vince then, visiced every court in Europe: in an hour's 
time, I shall have left Turin; but be secret, for your life 
may be the forfeit of the least indiscretion on your part. 
Tam going to rejoin my family, and acquaint them with 
the result of my attempts to procure for them and for me 
an honourable asylum in America. We are now in pos- 
version of an immense fortune. I share, with the brave 
Meino, the honour of commanding the heroes of Narzoli, 
whom the troops of your crowned ruffian are pursuing, 
ies if they were a band of highwaymen. Take this ring, 
and if ever you are attacked, during your stay in any 
part of the peninsula of Italy, you need only show it to 
insure yourself respect from all our men.” I could not 
help betraying some surprise and terror. ‘* Do not be 
alarmed,” said he smiling; ‘+1 am not now engaged in 
the discharge of my duty, and if you could rid yourself 
of the prejudices which most men entertain against our 
glorious profession, you would acknowledge that there 
is none which affords more frequent opportunities of prac- 
tising every virtue. There is no undertaking so fraught 
witlr danger, that we fear to undertake it. ‘Iwo years 
ago, for instance, when General Menou was using every 
méans that ingenuity dould suggest to discover the place 
of our concealment, Meino and myself, disguised as 
superior officers of the French army, having learned the 

word used in the town by means of .our spies, 





-gatered the chamber of the General at midnight, under 


pretext of having communications of importance to make to 
fim. When we found ourselves alone with him, we said : 
“We, whom you are making it your business to pursue 


XUM 


with so much virulence, have made you our prisoner ; 
put an end to your useless researches, for if you compel 
us to return hither again, it shall not be merely to give 
you a warning.” We then withdrew, and reached, before 
day-break, the mountains where our head-quarters are 
fixed. When the beautiful Madame Meino was taken 
prisoner and cohiducted to Alexandria, her husband, alone, 
and disguised ih the uniform of a Colonel of gendarmerie, 
also paid a visit to the General, wearing in his button- 
hole the cross worn by officers of the Legion of Honour, 
which he had honourably won by taking it from Salicetti, 
the base Italian who sold Naples to the French. Meino 
gave the General to understand that he would allow him 
three tlays to restore his wife to liberty. Two days after- 
wards, Madame Meino was restored to freedom. If she 
had been detained a day longer, General D-—— would 
have paid the forfeit of his life: I myself had remained 
at Alexandria to make good the word of Meino. Do not, 
however, belfeve that we delight in shedding the blood of 
men? we seldom commit murder, except when we cannot 
avoid it. Our forces are subject to the most severe dis- 
cipline; we never carry off women, or offer them any 
insult. If you wish to know, I will tell you what is the 
nature of our usual expeditions. There is in Italy a con- 
siderable number of rich proprietors. When we can get 
possession of their persons, we conduct them to a place of 
safety, where they are treated with all possible civility and 
respect. The length of their captivity depends upon 
themselves ; we impose a tine upon them which is always 
proportioned to the extent of their fortune ; they fix the 
time at which it is to be paid, write to their families to 
inform them of the spot where it is to be deposited, and 
while we take upon ourselves to find a bearer for the let- 
ter, they remain as hostages. Any information laid be- 
fore the magistrates is punished with immediate death ; 
but upon payment of the sum, our guests are conducted 
blindfold to some spot at a short distance from their place 
of residence, and we never fine the same person twice. 
But,” continued Vivalda, ‘‘ the best company must be 
relinquished sometime ; farewell, Sir; I do not require an 
oath from you; I know that there is no need to do so; 
you have been curious, learn also to be discreet, and do 
not lose the ring which I have given you; it is the best 
safe-conduct in the world.” Saying these words, he went 
away. 


** Good God !”* I exclaimed within myself, ** what a man 
is this Count of Vivalda! let this be a lesson to me to beware 
in Future of paying too much attention to silent travellers. 
However, I did not regret that I had learned these parti- 
culars. The gentlemanly manners of the Count appeared 
to me very opposite to the nature of his profession. 1 
have since learned that Meino and his gang, after having 
come off victoriously in several skirmishes with the gen- 
darmerie, had, at length, been taken in a farm, to which 
it had been necessary to set fire, in order to make them 
leave it. Meino was an exceedingly handsome young 
man, of about twenty-four years of age. They were almost 
all of them covered with wounds. They were taken to 
Turin, tried and condemned to death by the court of ses- 
sion, and suffered death at the usual place of execution, 





near the post-house, in the quarter inhabited by the Jews. 
Salicetti’s cross was transferred from the buttonhole of 





Meino to that of the Lieutenant-colonel of the gendarmerie 
of Alexandria, who had succeeded in arrestinghim. After 
this event, I thought myself at liberty to disclose my sin- 
gular interview. 

Meanwhile, I returned home to put on mourning, for it 
is very ridiculous not to conform to the customs. of the 
country where one is. I then went to walk under the 
piazzas of the street of P6; and, as I observed that the 
crowd was moving towards the outskirts of the town, I 
mechanically followed it. I saw the Prince of Borghese. 
pass; he was taking his accustomed drive in am elegant 
curricle, drawn by two pretty grey horses. ¥ remarked 
that every.one wore an air of demure gravity. After ; 
about a quarter of an hour’s walk beyond the town, in the 
midst of a continually increasing’ crowd, I arrived at a 
square court, ia which several monuments were: erected 
above the vaults belonging to the principal families of 
Piedmont. The crowd stopped before a piece of rising 
ground, composed of newly-turned earth, and adorned 
with flowers. I was told that a beautiful girl of eighteen 
years of age had been buried there the day before. Re- 
duced to the lowest stage of misery, and bereft of all 
means of preserving life, except by the sacrifice of her vir. 
tue, she had taken refuge from vice in the grave. Oh! how 
easily might the rich escape all the weariness of satiety, if 
they would seek happiness in the exercise of humanity ! 
When night came on, I returned into the town, after hay- 
ing for some time continued my walk along the boulevards, 
on the outside of the town, which, since the French demo- 
lished the ramparts, form a charming walk round Turin. 
‘The churches were crowded with people; the doors were 
open, and such as could not find room within were 
kneeling in the streets. Gloomy thoughts began ‘to 
steal upon me, when, as I was ascending the steps of 
Dafour, I fortunately met my engaging hump-backed 
friend. ** Now,” said he, “if you wish us to have 
a comfortable chat, let us dine together in a priva'e 
room; for I am so well known, that, if we dined in 
public room, we should be interrupted every moment. 
I consented to this arrangement. As soon as my little 
friend made his appearance, he ‘seemed to be the sole 
object of attention to every one in the house; his name 
was rapidly called from one waiter to another, and the 
master of the house hastened to come forward himself to 
receive his commands. ** Well,” said he to me, when 
we were alone, ** what do you think of Turin?” 
like it much; I bave been introduced to several families, 
where I have met with the most cordial reeeption, and I 
think the society delightful. I have also been introduecd 
at court; and this morning, though I am no dancer, I 
received an invitation to a ball which is to take place next 
Monday.” ‘You will meet a delightful assembly, and 
see a great deal of beauty. I never make my appearance 
at court, as you may well imagines yet, I assure you, I 
have often been taken for M. de B——, the husband of 
one of the Princess’s prettiest ladies of honour, whose 
figure is no less striking than mine, and who never stirs 
from the side of his wife. ‘‘ As far as I can judge, 
society seems here to be entirely composed of the an- 
cient nobility of France.” ‘* You are right: the mer- 
chants form a distinct class; you will find,Nigra, the 





‘yich banker, iu an old shabby’ counting-house, that 
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would hardly be thought fit for the use of a broker's; which were far superior to those so much boasted by | i enberger declared, in his turn, that he would pay the enor. 
clerk at Paris; in the commerce of Turin, luxury and | Perigord. 


bankruptcies are alike unknown. You will! see a crowd of | 


men who call themselves lawyers; but this is merely a 
title assumed by such as are neither noblemen nor trades- 
men. As for me, I am on equally good terms with the 
nobles and with the lawyers, because, as I carte inte this 
country when it was first under the French administration, 
¥ took care to make myself useful to all, The only thing 
to be regretted in this country is the indolence to which the 
youth are condemned. The children of all the first fami- 
lies loiter away their lives, seated on benches at the outside 
of coffee-houses, or playing in the inside at a game called 
barziga. The young ladies, brought up in seclusion, are 
never allowed ta appear in the world. When they are 
married, being no longer under any restraint, their virtue is 
entirely in their own hands, though their husbands are as 
jealous as the Sicilians ; but, all things considered, no town 
in Italy is more remarkable for the morality of its inhabi- 
tants thaa Turin. The Piedmontese were, underthe ancient 
kings of Sardinia, the best- governed people in the world. 
‘Their government was truly patriarchal. ‘The meanest pea- 
sant in Turin had free access to the King, and received jus- 
tive at his hands: but no one knew what administration 
was; ahd the custom of paying people in office was so little 
known that the principal officers had no fixed salaries, 
and deperided entirely on the fees they got.” ‘* Whence 
comes it, then, that so many of the nobility are now 
aitached to the French Government, and fill the offi- 
ces of Chamberlain, and Master of the Horse, to 
the Emperor or Prince ?” ‘“* How can it be otherwise ? 
"The people are accustomed to a court and cannot do with- 
oat one; the person of the Prince is in general beloved, 
atid the cireumstance of his being a native of the country 
renders-hiin more fit to govern it, although he affects never 
td speak a word of Italian. Aniong the nobles, I could 
mention several who did not accept the situations which 
they fill, without first writing to Cagliari, to ask the con- 
sent of the King of Sardinia. I can easily believe that their 
attachment to France isnot very sincere, and it must be al- 
lowed that itis hard cnough to see Frenchmen, who arrived 
here pennyless in the snite of General Menou, new driving 
their carriages, and locking down upon the natives with ail 
the arrogance uf superiority. You will see every one on 
Monday evening ; for, if lam not mistaken, there will be a 
stipper as well as a ball.”"—*- When Napoleon came hither, 
how was he received ?”—** He was received as all men are 
who know the characters of those they have to deal with ; 
he flattered the prefedices of the country; he declared 
that the Piedmentese soldiers and these of Ia Bretagne 
w®re the best in his army. When he entered the opera- 
house, which you catnot have seen, because it is open 
only during the’ Carnaval,—* It has only one fanlt,’ said 
he—that is, that it is not at Paris.’ In the evening, the 
opera-house was converted into a ball-room, being most 
magnificently lighted with wax, and Cecorated in the 
niost splendid manner. He took care that the ball should 
bd opened by a wontferrinc, the dance of the country. I 
must teli you an anecdote of this ball. As Mademoi- 
selle Alessi was dancing by the side of Napoleon, she 
happened to tread upon his foot. ‘* You compel me 
to retreat Mademoiselle,” said he, stepping backward. 
“+ It is then for'the first time,” she replied. 
was talked of all evéning but the ready answer of Ma- 
demoisclle Alessi, and it was remarked that she appeared 
much out of spirits the day after the ball. Mcanwhile 
we had finished our dinner, and I, for the first time since 
my arrival at Turin, dfank a cup of good cofive, which T 
owed entirely to the circumstance of its haviug been made 
for my hamp-backed ‘friend. When I wished td ask for 


the bill} ** We will each of us pay half,” said he; ** but! 


permit mé to ask for ‘the bill instead of you, and we shall, 
by that means, be cliarged one-half less.” I was, in fact, 

surprised at the moderate charge mate for sd excellent a 
difiner, and gratitude requires me here to pay'my just tri- 
bute of préise'to the exceHént whit? triifics of Pitditiont, 





Nothing else | 








cfore we took leave of each other we made an appoint- 
ment to meet that day week, at six in the morning, on 
leaving the hall, and to make two excursions eatra muros $ 
one to see the church of Superga, and the other to visit 
the country palace of Stupinis. 
Liverpool. A. W. 
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THE DOG WITH TWO MASTERS. 


—_—— 


(Original Translation from the German of Frederic Laun.]} 
— — 
(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 
—=>_ 

Chapter 12th.—An accident.—Having cut his boots to 
pieces, Jeremiah was obliged to set off in shoes and silk 
stockings; and he did this with so much expedition that 
Jupiter was unable to follow. Enraged at so unusual a 
behaviour, the animal began to make such a noise that 
the rider was obliged to slacken his pace to avoid a fresh up- 
roar. The journey was, therefore, continued very peace- 
ably ; and, after a little while, the Princess was actually 
discovered, in an open landau, with another lady anda 
gentleman. The heart of our hero began to beat with 
anxiety, for he had but a confused recollection of what 
had happened at supper, and he was anxious to know the 
extent of the mischief. He mustered up all the powers of 
his mind, in order to begin a neat speech; but the com- 
pany in the carriage had no ssoner perceived him, than 
their faces were turned, with marked displeasure, to the 
opposite side of the road, as if to avoid every communica- 
tion; whilst Mr. De Pilson and his friends passed by in full 
gallop. A newly-painted turnpike alarmed, at,the same 
time, the luckless adventurer’s horse ; and, in his endea- 
vours to pass, he got entangled with an old soldier’s wife, 
who had been fetching a fresh stock of brandy and other 
commodities, which the horse kicked into. the mire. The 
virago attacked, thereupon, the travelier with such fury, 
and kept such fast hold of his coat, that Jupiter was 
obliged to tear it to pieces before he could free his master. 
The woman was, of couzse, indemnified beyond her de- 
mand, and the horse was led by the bridle; but it was a 
grievous thing, that the Princess and all the rest should 
have witnessed the scene—and yet that was the melancholy 
truth ; for the cries of the Amazon had been heard at a 
great distance, and the whole party had stopped to see the 
issue of the contest. Jeremiah was more anxious than 
ever to come to an explanation, and to clear himself of 
the ridicule to which this new affair must have exposed 
him. He was determined to risk every thing for a té/e-a- 
t(te ; but, for the present he ceuld do nothing but return, 

Chapter 13th. Fresh accidents.—Except the attention 
which was attracted to Jeremiah by his torn coat, he met 
with no Gisagreeable occurrence ou his way home A 
billet had been left at the Fox, with the following 
contents: ** Excuse, if you. can, the neglect you met 
with this morning, and be more punctual in the evening. 
I stiall be at the plays and I will endeavour to get rid of 
my companions.” 

This was glorious news; but there came also a mes- 
senger of evil in the shape of an attorney, who called on 
the part of Mrs. Liquorice, in order to obtain a final an- 
swer to her claims, and to insist upon Jeremialt’s declaring, 
in a legal manner, whether he intended to fulfil her just 
expectations, or to Jet the law have its course ? 

The studetit laughed in the ambassador's face; but the 
latter continued very seriously and ‘coolly. He said that his 
client could not have dreamt al! the circumstances which 
che had stated, and that the giving up of her late hus- 
band’s Marriage-shirt was in itself a proof of her having 
received positive declarations from its present wearer. At 
the same tiaic, the gentleman presented a bill of the in- 
curred expenses § staring, that no further mention shotild 
be niade of the laiter, in case of an accommodation on tie 
main ~poiit. To avoid j a3 tidfcal interferetice, Mr Séunael 


mous charges without dispute, if the hostess would sign a 

promise oft resigning all other claims. The solicitor went 
to make the proposal; and the landlord of the Fox, who 
had been consulted on the occasion, gave it as his decided 
Opinion, that it was by far the best way to get out of the 
scrape; and that his guest might think himself well off if 
the affair ended there; for nebody could come near the 
Sow without becoming a sufferer. The often-mentioned 
surtout had been sent back by, aservant, who received in 
return the borrowed coat, and was commanded to give the 
best respects of the revived.adventuter, including a delicate 
allusion to the next meeting ; whilst an experienced taylor 
undertook the necessary reparation of his outward appear. 
ance. 

Chapter 14thand 15th. A fur great coal, and its effects. 
—The knight of the thimble was not as good as his word; 
for, instead of bringing home the coat, he went to the play 
himself, without caring for Mr. Shnackenberger, who was 
now worse off than ever, The landlord and the principak: 
waiters were likewise gone, and a peor, snivelling, little 
fellow, who kindly offered his Sunday-rigging, could not 
render him the service he wished; because the clothes 
wére far too narrow and short. At last the waiter recol- 
lected a dealer in second-hand clothes, and set off for his’ 
dwelling ; but he soon returned with the mclanchidly news’ 
that the man had gone to a neighbouring fair, and had 
left nothing at home but a huge fur great coat, for which 
he could not expect to find a customer at the present time 
of the year. ‘Never mind,” cried Jeremiah ; ** fetch nie 
the fur coat, and I will wear it. It is impossible to strug- 
gle against fate.” The waiter represented, in vain, how the 
people would stare: he was despatched for the article, to 
which a round hat was added, in order to render the inceg- 
nito more complete. For the same reason, it was also re 
solved that Jupiter should stay behind; and means were 
taken to secure him effectually. 

The heat was most oppressive on that day, and the 
play-house likely to become very full; the people there 
assembled could, therefore, hardly believe their eyes, when 
they saw aman enter, who was dressed in an unusually 
heavy great coat, and who had drawn his hat over both 
ears, as if afraid of catching cold. The bench on which 
the figure had sat down was immediately evacuated, and 
so were other places in the neighbourhood ; for the general 
idea was, that the creature had escaped from a mad-house, 
and its great bulk gave it a most formidable-appeurance. 
At last the manager ventured to address it, urged by the 
fear that his profits might be lessened, or the play dis- 
turb.d through this circumstance. The cries of ** turn hin 
out” became at the same time pretty general, when sudden- 
ly three soldiers appeared to arrest the individual, by order 
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felt rather relieved ; because he hoped to find the means of 
providing himself with a more suitable dress which would 
enable him to return forthwith, and to appear with mote 
advantage. He doubted not a moment of his being able to 
arrange every thing to his satisfaction as soon as he should 
state the case, such as it was ; and he was not alittle surprised 
at his been hurried along, among a noisy crowd of idlers, 
and conducted straight forward to the town’s prison, the 
door of which was turned and locked upon him before he 


for his greater comfort, that he would not be exainined 
ina hurry, because the magistrate was better engaged for 
the evening, and the next “dy would be a holy-day, on 
which there was no court held. Jeremich was very near 
knocking the man down; but he jast recollected in time 
that this would not mend the matter. 

Chapter 16th, Escape from Prison—A fine moonlight 
night made confinement more irksome, and the prisoner 
strook in his rage. the iron-bars of the window, when, to 
his great astonishment, they gave way, and re aiaincd in 
his hand. Apparently, one of his predecessors ia the cell | 
had tlius prepared the way without -having time to take 
F advihtage of his’ dexterity. Jerentidh hesith ited not an 





of the police. Mr. Schnackenberger made no resistance, but. 


could enter into any explanation. The jailor told bin, 
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instant to avail himself of the discbvery; the height was 
not considerable, and, as soon as the sentinel turned 
round, he threw out his great-coat, jumped upon It, and 
stood on the parapet. 

+‘ Who goes there?” asked the sentinel.—‘* Nobody,” 
answered the fugitive—** I must shoot,” rejoined the 
former.—** Do, if you ean,” said the latter, shaking him 
by the breast, after having covered his face with fur. 
The trembling soldier fell on his knees, and begged for 
his life: he was a poor hait-dresser who had only entered 
into service very lately, in order to add something to his 
earnings. 

The conqueror could scarcely refrain from laughing ; 
but he granted the request of the vanquished soldier in 
exchange for his military coat, hat, and sword. He then 
hung the fur upon the poor man’s shoulders, put the 
round hat upon his head, and bid him to walk up and 
down, as if nothing had happened. 

Chapter 17th. A Visit to the Burgomaster.—As the 
first magistrate lived in a very conspicuous part of the 
town, it was easy to find his dwelling. His housekeeper 
was quite alarmed at the unusual violence with which the 
bell was rung; and, when she perceived a town’s soldier 
at the door, she threatened him with exemplary punish- 
ment for his insolence.—‘*I come on business,” was 
the reply.—‘* No matter,” said the old woman, Master 
is asleep, and’ business must sleep too until he awakes ; 
that has always been the custom. ""n** Well, but this time 
I must speak to him forthwith.”—** If you will, take all 
the responsibility upon yourself; but consider well what 
you are about: you eat corporation-bread, and it may 
be taken frem you; that’s my business.”—**O, ho! very 
well.”—** I have given you fair warning; but come on.’ 
—With these words she led the way to the great man’s 
room, and the:sappearance of the stranger excited quite 
as much wonder there as had been expressed before by 
the servant; but the Burgomaster stared still more when 
he perceived that the man was none of the chosen twelve, 
who constituted the military force of the town. Mr. 
Schnackenbergéer, however, allowed him not much time 
for consideration; he told him that he had been arrested 
without lawful cause, and that, having made his escape, 
he now wanted satisfaction. 

‘s What! an escaped prisoner ?” said the justice, tremb- 
ling in every limb, and endeavouring to get near to the 
bell. ** Stop,” said the visitor, who perceived his aim and 
witheld him, ‘* I am the man in the fur coat; why have I 
been so shamefully treated?” After much shuffling and 
mutual misunderstanding, it came out, at last, that the 
unlucky fur had .been described in a list of stolen goods, 
and that the magistrate had thought himself fully autho- 
rised to arrest the wearer of it. Jeremiah conceived, after 
this explanation, that his anxiety to conceal his face must 
have served to strengthen the suspicion against him: and 
he now only. asked why a better {prison had not been 
assigned to: him until after examination? But this was 
easily cleared up by the fact that the one in which he had 
been was the only one in the place. The collegian related 
now, in his turn, how he had become involved in this 
difficulty, and he offered to remain in the house until the 
next day: but the Burgomaster though it was better to 
let even a criminal escape than to break his promise by 
keeping a stranger. He very politely replicd that he felt 
perfectly convinced of the gentleman’s innocence, and that 
he was very glad to have made his acquaintance ; he even 
attended him down stairs bimself. 

Chapter 18th. Bad company.~-The door of the Fox was 
still open ; and there was light in Jeremiah’s room. He 
walked, therefore, up td it, without making any inquiries 
below. To his utmost surprise he was stopt at the thresh- 
hold, by two gigantic domestics, who spoke to him in a 
anguage which he did not underatand; and, on his per- 
sisting in going forward, he felt himself suddenly lifted 
up and carried down stairs. Several people had joined 
those whom he hai first seen ; and, although he struggled 
with ali his might, they onsevodedi in getting him out of 
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the house, into a building of much smaller dimensions, 
in which he had every reason to wish rather for the stone 
image of his former inn, and more particularly for the 
pure air which he had enjoyed duzing his ride upon it. 

He now exerted the power of his lungs to the utmost, 
and he had actually the satisfaction of hearing that several 
winddws were opened, and that various people insisted on 
an inquiry into the cause of the disturbance; but unfortu- 
natcly he heard also.the waiter excuse himself from imme- 
diately complying {with the request, under pretence of 
having lost the key to the yard. Jeremiah’s situation was 
shocking ; he could neither stand upright nor stir: and 
he regretted his former prison, the more so, as it is cer- 
tainly better to be alone than in bad company. 

Chapter 19th. Better prospects.—It was near day- 
break when a drawling servant made his appearance to 
release the prisoner ; he put a piece of gold into his hand, 
in order to indemnify him for what had passed, and to 
induce him to silence. ‘* So, so,”’ said the sufferer; ** you 
put your puests into the pig-stye, and you think to pacify 
them with a paltry piece of money.” ‘* Good God!” ex- 
claimed the man, ‘* who could have imagined that it were 
you! You have been taken for an agent of the police, 
and treated accordingly.” The fact was, that a faro-bank 
had been kept during the night; and as the arrest of Mr. 
Schnackenberger had soon come to the ears of the land- 
lord, he had not hesitated to give up the room to the 
gamblers, who paid a high price, and had their own set of 
foreign servants, so that neither he nor any of his people 
had need to go near them. The military appedavance and 
demeanour of the student had left no doubt in the minds 
of the attendants as to the object of his visit, and they had, 
consequently, secured him until the company had dis- 
persed. The apartment was now at his service, and he 
was just preparing ‘for rest when he found the following 
note upon his pillow. ‘* I suppose you have been waiting 
for me at the door of the theatre, but I was not able to 
shake off my party, without setting propriety at open de- 
fiance. There may be a better opportunity at to-morrow’s 
chace. Will you come asa spectator?” This was not 
only very well in itself, but it became doubly agreeable 
by the conviction which it afforded of his not having been 
discovered by the Princess as the man in the fur. 

Chapter 20th. A good deed.Jeremiah inquired whe- 
ther the attorney of Mrs, Liquorice had not called again, 
and he was sorry to receive a negative answer; on the 
other hand he was very glad to get his coat early in the 
morning, and to find that it looked quite as well as could 
be expected. The corporal of the militia called at the 
same time, for the accoutrements of the hair-dresser, and 
gave to understand that the latter would smart for the 
transaction. This could not be allowed, and the burgo- 
master was waited upon for the second time. Prepara- 
tions for the intended punishment were already in con- 
siderable forwardness; but Mr. Schnackenberger had 
them suspended, and he represented to his worship, that 
courage was not at the command of every one. The in- 
censed gentleman would not-listen to any expostulations ; 
but when he was reminded of his own pusillanimity 
during the night, and when he was, moreover, told that 
an engraver at the University had a particular knack of 
producing good caricatures, he became a little more tract- 
able, and acknowledged that man was but a frail creature. 
He engaged to acquit the barber, on condition of his not 
being mentioned to the engraver. 

Chapter 21st. Jupiter again.—A confused noise wa 
heard at the moment of the above-named convention; and 
Jeremiah, on looking through the window, perceived a 
great multitude pursuing Jupiter with brick-bats and 
stones; he was just in the act of turning round upon his 
tormenters, when the voice of his master bid him to desist, 
and to,appear in court; the crowd followed, and lodged 
heavy complaints against the quadruped. A couple of 
children were bleeding, and the coat of a respectable look- 
ing mati twas shockingly torn. It appeared, nevertheless, 





an examination, that the bipeds had been the aggressors ; | 


the fathor of the children had enticed the dog, by means 
of a piece of sausage, to draw a little waggon, and the 
animal had honestly endeavoured to earn the reward by 
galloping with all his might; but taking a rather short 
turn round a corner, the carriage had upset, and the chil- 
dren had hurt themselves: at this the man had become 
enraged, and offering to strike the dog, he had been 
soundly shaken until released by the mob. The mzgis- 
trate told him to let in future other people’s dogs alone, 
and to be thankful, for the present, for having got off so 
well. The student was aware that the hint about the 
caricature had mainly assisted in giving this turn to the 
affair, and he intended to scold the waiter at the inn for 
his negligence ; he learned, however, that the man vas not 
much to blame, because the dog had, most unexpectedly, 
forced his way through the window of a lower recom, which 
he now offered to barricade so firmly as to remove all 
apprehension of another escape. 

Chapter 22d. Disappointments.—* Pray, are not you 
Mr. Schnackenberger ?” asked a young man at the gate 
of the town, when the bearer of that name proceeded 
towards the forest; and, on receiving an affirmative an- 
swer, he said, in half a whisper, ** At eleven o’clock, in 
the forest-house; but without mentioning any thing of 
what has passed. The addressed person recollected then 
to have seen the speaker’s face among the attendants at 
the ball-room: and, after having rewarded him in propor- 
tion to the importance of the news he imparted, he conti- 
nued his road in high glee. Yet the nearer he came to the 
appointed place, the more he slackened his pace, in order 
to reflect on the import of the message with regard to 
what had passed: he thought, at last, that it could only 
relate to the torn coat, and he entered the court-yard, in 
which he perceived the carriage of the Princess among 
many other vehicles of various descriptions. A singularly- 
shaped old coach struck him as very tasteless: it was very 
substantially built and profusely gilt; but, instead of 
armorial bearings, the panels represented nothing’ but 
sausages, hams, and other objects of the like nature. He 
was musing on the oddity of the devices, whilst entering 
the travellers’ room ; but there he immediately discovered 
the owner ir the landlady of the Golden Sow, who was 
sitting by herself in all her glory: she had taken off her 
mourning-weeds, and she shone forth in a mpst conspi- 
cuous dress, which exhibited all the colours of the rain« 
bow. He was very glad that the still-existing quarrel 
dispensed him from taking any notice of her; and he 
went out again to seek for the sole loadstone of his wishes, 
It was only half-past ten by the clock, and he felt com- 
forted by the idea that he needed not te hurry himself, 
when, to’ .s great vexation, he saw himself followed by 
Mrs. Liquorice, who held out her fat hand, in sign of 
reconciliation, and said, ‘* We have been both rather 
hasty, Mr. Schnackenberger, and I have now learned that 
you got into the Fox by mistake: we will, by and by, 
tide home together, and then all may be well again.” The 
student replied, very drily, that he had nothing at all to 
do with her, but just to pay his bill and to get back his 
sword: but the lady seized him tenderly by the arm and 
asked, whether he found her person so absolutely repul- 
sive as to forget at once his good resolutions, when the 
time was come for putting them into execution? * Whit 
resolutions ? exclaimed he, with astonishment. ‘* Nay, do 
not deny now that you have appointed me to come hither, 
and that you have you have yourself made the first offer 
for peace: nothing shall now separate us again; for, whet 
Heaven joins” ——- Jeremiah stared: he looked alternately 
at the speaker and the spectators, who had assembled in 
the mean time to watch the progress of the affair :: when 
suddenly the sentimental fair one threw her arms around 
his neck, and breathed the spirit by which she was ani- 
mated into his astonished face. This was rather too much 
to be borne; and the young man’s patience was fairly 
worn out; he pushed the assailant with great violence 
among the bystanders, and bid her to seek for lovers wherc« 





ever she liked, but to let him alone, The fury of the 
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@ighted widow became now greater than ever. She ap- 


-pealed to the audience to bear witness to the atrocious con- 


duct of the gay deceiver, who had himself arranged the 
meeting, in order to settle every thing to their mutual 
satisfaction. A letter, which she produced at the same 
time seemed to confirm her depositions, and although the 
student denied that he had any knowledge.of the writing, 
it awiled him nothing, and the indignation against him 
became pretty general. Several travelling mechanics, and 
other people, thought it very wrong to avuse thus the 
good nature and credulity of a lone widow; and a stout 
butcher distinguished himself particularly by the warmth 
with which he took up the affair; he offered himself. as 
forma] champion to the offended beauty, and Jeremiah 
thought it advisable to withdraw from the unequal: con- 
test. He was fortunate enough to reach the thick part of 
the forest in safety, and without. being pursued ; but his 
feelings were of the most unpleasant description. He had 
perceived many of the court-attendants among the ciowd ; 
and Mr. De Pilsen, in particular, had not escaped his 
hasty glances: he.was. now fully convinced, that the 
whole scene had originated in a contrivance, and that the 
hostess must have been misled in the same manner as he 
hud been taken jn himself by the message of the lacquey 
at the gate of the town. He feared miuch that his pre- 
tended connexion with the hostess would come to the ears 
of the Princess, and his greatest wish was, that he might 
meet her during the chase, and so justify himself trom 
so odious a charge. 
[ To be concluded in our next.} 














CONSTANCY. 





WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF A LADY. 





The lover’s boast, the lover’s scorn, 
Ideal cheat, unreal form ; 
Being of fairy fiction born, 
From fancy’s realm creative torn, e 
No human habitation thine 
In courtly hall, or hermit’s cell; 
Celestial visiou, nymph divine, 
Destined in bowers far off to-dwell ! 
And, Constancy, if thou the theme 
Decreed to wake the delphic string, 
4h! where, save in some glittering dream, 
Shall prung the muse her weary wing? 
For though, by dazzling hope beguiled, 
We woo thee, ange} bright and fair! 
Ab! when on this lone desert wild, 
Did aught so fond, so true appear! 


Geek we on fortune’s tow'ring height 
Thy seraph form of grace to find? 
Quickly thou fliest—not arrow’s flight 
More swift upon the viewless wind ! 
Or is’t in Love's angelic face, 
We fain would own thy starry shrine? 
8 well the keel’s light furrows trace, 
O’er which the sparkling billows shine ! 
And Friendship, treacherous, dazzling maid, 
Too oft thy smiling semblance wears, 
“When langhs to. scorn the wretch betrayed, 
And revels in our sighs and tears! 
No, Constaney, much-vaunted guest, 
Fair being of the poet’s brain ; 


Not here, celestial mai‘, thy rest, 
Not here thy blest elysian reign: 

Ah no!—Go, and with eagle flight, 
Through bowers of bliss unfading rove; 





Go, and repose in cloudless light, 
Tvo fair, too pure for mortal love t 
Liver'peol.. G. 
UPON READING AN. EPITAPH BY BOILEAU UPON HIS 
.. MOTHER, 


Near her lov'd husband here extended lies 
A wife who liy’d respected in his eyes : 
Unus’d to strife, alike unknown to fame, 

- Weask’d no honours,and deserved no blame: 
The tranquil path of peaceful life we trod, 
Aud sought no praise but from approving God: 
Thus on the current of an easy tide 
We liv'd contented, and contented died ; 

And, calmly floating down life’s noiseless wave, 
Now slumber silent in one common grave. 


Oh, reader! ask not if my much-lov’d child, 

Our dear Boileau, will meet a fate as mild; 
Perhaps far different his lot may be, 

Cast on the terrors of a stormy sea; 

Should he for learning leave domestic peace 

(As with our knowledge oft our cares increase ;) 
Perhaps his heart may feel the fatal stings 
Which the sharp tooth of cruel envy brings. 
Warred by these lines may’st thou his fame forego, 
And say his mother kindly taught thee so; 

For fools alone would wantonjy presume 

To slight a lesson taught them from the tomb. 


Liverpool 
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STANZAS.—THE HEIRESS’S COMPLAINT. 
[From the New Monthly Magazine.) 





— i 
Why tell me, with officious zea}, 
That I am young, and rich, and fair, 
And wonder how my soul can feel 
The pangs of sorrow and of care ? 
Why dost thou count the golden store, 
The sparkiing jewels that are mine, 
And name the suitors o’er and o’er 
Who breathe their incense at my shrine? 
Know that I scorn the sordid train 
Whose loveless vows are bought and sold ; 
Know that the heart I sigh to gain, 
Despises, spurns my worthless gold. 
I love—I dare not breathe his name, 
The son of genius and of mind; 
He climbs the steepy path of fame, 
Content to leave the crowd behind. 
And while in halls illumined bright, 
I hear the same false flatteries o’er, 
He patient wastes the midnight light 
In studious toil, in learned lore. 
Seldom he seeks the giddy throng, 
Aud then he stands retired, apart, 
And views the dance, and hears the song,. 
With listless look and joyless heart. 
He turns from Love’s all-speaking eye; 
His mind to fame, to science clings, 
Throned in a world of visions high, 
Of deep und vast imaginings. 
My vaunted wealth, my flatter’d face, 
The praise of coxcombs may employ ; 
But he regards that dross as base, 
He holdsthat beauty as a toy. 
Yet must I still reluctant wear 
' These flashing gems, these robes of state,. 
And nightly must submit to share 
The paltry: vanities I hate. 
Oh ! never shall the world deride 
My passion with unfeeling jest, 
While smiles of more than Spartan pride 
Can hide the tortures of my breast. 
Thy tears flow fast—Now judge if gold 
Can banish anguish from its shrine,. 
And cay if ever tale was fold 





So sad, so sorrow ful as mine. 


LINES WRITTEN ON A TOMBSTONE. 
eee Deed 
We know that they were felt by him, 
For they are felt by all.— Montgomery 
Here let us pause, before this stone, 
That rears its moss-grown head alone, 
Beneath the elder’s shade; 
And as we muse, with pensive mind, 
Let fancy rove, no more confin’d, 
And question of the dead. 


Did keen Ambition fire his soul, 

Or Wealth her tide of favours roll 
On his exalted head? 

Ah, no! that truth is quickly known, 

No proud and letter’d marble stoné, 
Points out his humble head. 


Did Virtue fix his wavering heart, 

And that pure h..ppiness impart 
That makes on earth a heaven? 

To her a captive ear he lent; 

But oft his rash and blind assent 
To eonquering Vice was giver. 


We'll ask of Pleasure, if her power ° 

Had brightened every fleeting hour 
Of his enraptur’d day ? 

If that dense cloud of pain and woe, 

That rests on every head below, 
Dispers’d before her ray? 


“ Ah, no! the winning phantom ertea, 
* Though oft before his dazzled eyes 
My fairy visions came; 
He found that joy is but a dream, 
And saw but in my guileful beam, 
An ignis fatuus flame.” 


*¢ Behold the power that rul’d his wun? 
Cries frowning Woe, in accents hoarse, 
And. waves her iron wand; 
“ Cease farther question, id er vain, 
Throughout his life he own’d my reign, 
And writh’d beneath my hand. 


Since first he drew the breath of life, 
In torpid peace, or restless strife, 
He felt my galling chain; 
Did worldly dreams before him rise, 
I frown’d upon the glittering prize 
And prov’d the vision vain. 


Did Hope her brilliant views disclose: 
As opes the fair and fragrant rose 

In summer’s balmy morn, 
I wither’d soon that lovely flower, 
The fading beauty of an hour, 

And only left its thorn. 


Harsh was his fate; the same is thine ¢ 
Not slave that toils within the mine, 
Not monarch on his throne ; 
Not hermit’s life, nor stoic’s heart, 
Avert my sharp envenom’d dart, 
1 yield to death alone.” 


Everton. BION: , 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sn,—Perceiving that you have amused many of your 
readers with a specimen you have given of the sublime, I 
am induced to contribute from the portfolio of metnory 
another example, which E consider no mean one, of the 
bathos, or false sublime, as follows: 


As when, in blustering, thundering, wintry days,. 
The bully Boreas on his bagpipe plays; 
When old Acquarius ducks this earthly ball, 
And empties on our heads his urinal! 
When rumbling clouds on grumbling clouds do dash, 
And ’inidst the flashing lightnings, lightnings fiash, 
Hogs, dogs, and men. perceive the troubled sky, 
Hogs, dogs, and men, away for shelter fly ; 
Whilst all around the black, dark, gloomy scene 
Looks red, looks black, looks white, looks gray, looks _— 
Su green, so gray, sored, so black, se white 

Look’d Don Grimalcho when he saw—Fhe Sprite. 





A letter from Molinella, in the legation of f Bologna,’ 
of the 6th, says, that within the few last days a: great 
number of meteoric stones have fallen in the — 
hood of the village of Arenazo.. : (ee ta 
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The Hireside. 
‘ gOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST. 


140. Because there is wr ea a merchant is more 
Joath to see than a returned Bi 
141. Because they foretell (i. ¢. they four tell) the time. 
NEW SUBLIMITIES. 
142. Why is the letter A like the human head ? 
143. From the name of a fish deduct one huadred and 
reverse the remainder, which will be a stop to any farther 


roceeding. p . 
. 144. Why will the letter T reduce the lofty below me- 


diocrity ? 








SPMetaphysics. 


THE HISTORY OF ETHICS. 
A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE SURREY AND PHI- 
LOMATHIC INSTITUTIONS. 
By the Reverend William Bengo’ Collyer, D. D. LL. D. President 
of the Philomathic Institution, §c. §c. §c. 








(FROM THE INVESTIGATOR, OR QUARTERLY MAGAZINE.) 
——— 


When I undertook to lecture on Ethics, 1 had not the 
presumption to hope that it would he in my power to pre- 
sent to my auditory any thing absolutely new ; but it was 
my object, and it remains so, to produce, on a. subject 
always important, something which may be generally 
useful. The syllabys which has been submitted to your 
consideration is of so general a kind, as to preclude any 
very close discussion of those hypothésés which it will be 
necessary to examine; and the whole that can be attempted 
will be, to define principles as clearly as possible, and to 
trace their action, as well upon the various branches of so- 
ciety, as upon the mdividual himself influenced by them. 
If I shall be able to do this at all to your satisfaction—if, 
in beguiling a few wintry hours, I shall awaken the atten- 
tion of any one individual to the great law of his nature, 
which associates him with his ‘f-llow-men, and with his 
God, and succeed in explaining the duties inseparable from 
it—I shall be more than compensated ; and your indulgent 
patience will not be exercised in vain. Such are my hum- 
ble pretensions, and I submit them to your candour. 


-The term Ethics signifies manners—or father, the re-|° 


gulation and cultivation of manners—which attention to 
conduct, deeply influencing both ourselves and others, is 
expressed better by the appellation of morals. Plato dis- 
tinguishes them into three branches. Moral Philosophy, 
rding man in hisindividual capacity, was called Ethics 
—when it related to him in his family-relations, it was 
denominated Giconomics: but extending to the larger 
confederation of general society, it received the name of 
Politics. To the latter of these, Plato principally di- 
rected his attention, although he wrote upon the whole. 
These distinctions have been less respected in modern dis- 
quisitions ; and Ethics have been properly understood to 
comprehend morals in all their branches, emanating from 
the ‘individual, diffusing themselvcs through his imme- 
diate connexions, and spreading over all the face of society. 
Nor ‘does it appear possible to separate morals in their 
rinciple, from an operation as extensive as the relations of 
Fite, and the influence of the individual—his duties being 
commensurate with his capacities. 

In tracing the History of Morals, which is the subject 
of the present lecture, the mind naturally reposes upon 
Secrates, as the. first philosopher who reduced morals to 
system, uncovered their, source, and avplied them practi- 
cally to the duties of the individual, and his relations to 
others. The philosophy which preceded this illustrious 
map, related to nature, and might be called speculative ; 
bat he directed knowledge to purposes of moral utility— 
renounced such sciences as appeared to him to conduce 
little or nothing to this great design—gathered the scat- 
tered precepts of a remote antiquity—reduced them to order 
—established their truth, or refuted their ‘sophistry—in- 
ferred from them practical results; and to use the language 
of Cicero, was the first who led the studies of mankind to 
the important inquiries after virtue and vice, and to the 
establishment of the distinctions and the boundaries of 
good and evil.© As this unrivalled philosopher’ wrote 
nothing, we must be satisfied to leara the outline of his 
Ethics from Plato, by whom they were adopted and re- 
esrded.. Morals themselves are as old as man’s existence, 
and haye been objects of inquiry and of speculation in all 
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ages ; -but the reduction of them to form (if we except the |’ 


sacred writings, the oldest of all, and from which there are 
strong reasons to conclude, they were all borrowed) must 
be referred to Socrates.among the Grecians. He becomes, 
therefore, a central point—equally removed from the scat- 
tered elements to be found among. his predecessors, who 
borrowed them from the eastern world, and the modern 
writers on this interesting subject, who seem substantially 
to have adopted his principles, with the advan fur- 
nished by the increasing experience of ages, and the more 
powerful assistance, not always acknowledged, sometimes 
peremptorily dénied, but not the less real and influential, 
of the sublime code of Christianity. I take my stand 
upon the simple and beautiful system of Socrates—as upon 
an elevation from which I may myself see, and be able 
to point out to you, in every direction, the moral landscape 
stretched all around it—losing itself, on the one hand, 
among the shadows of the remotest antiquity, and extend- 
ing on the other, to the age in which we live, to the coun- 
try in which it-is our privilege to dwell, and to the very 
lecture-room in which we are now assembled. ‘ 

Pythagoras stands nearest Socrates, as his precursor in 
this study ; and claims the highest attention and respect, 
whether we consider the extent of his scientific researches, 
or the accuracy of his judgment, or the value of his pre- 
cepts, or the zeal which prompted him to explore the mest 
distant lands, ayd to bring home the wisdom collected with 
such toil, from the most celebrated and the most copious 
sources. He gave his testimony also to the superiority of 
this science over all other researches; and deemed that 
philosophy which could not cure, at least some of the 
human passions, as worthless as that medicine which has 
no eifect upon bodily discase.* He touched upon all the 
branches of morals virtually, although not methodically ; 
and his mode of recommending moral duties, as well as of 
defining them, was by figures—by a-symbolical and em- 
blematical method of instruction. To the individual who 
refused his advice, and abandoned his school for sensual 
indulgences, he appealed by addressing the senses; and 
placing an empty coffin in the seat which he had been ac- 
customed to occupy, as the emblem of that state of moral 
death to which he considered the mind of the unhappy 
profligate to be reduced. 

He was accustomed to represent the friendship, and 
union, and harmony, which should prevail among his 
scholars, by sefling salt before them. Heexpressed moral 
precepts in the same parabolic manner. Sloth, he re-. 
proved by the admonition, ** Receive not a swallow into 
your house.” ‘The swallow sports but for a season, soon 
lisappears, and is supposed to be torpid during the greater 
part of the year. He guarded them against provoking the 
irrtable and the powerful, by advising, ** Stir not the fire 
with a sword.” He cautioned against corroding and useless 
cares, by exhorting; ** Eat not the heaft.” He recom- 
mended a strict regard to justece, by the command, ** Pass 
not over the balance.”” The ** concord of sweet sounds,” 
the harmonies of «music, were with him favourite images 
of moral excellences. These symbols might be multi- 
plied, if it were necessary to our present purpose; but, 
such as have been adduced are sufficient to establish and 
illustrate the emblematical and parabolic mode of instruc- 
tion-relative to morals employed by Pythegoras.+ 

Nor did Pythagoras stand alone in this appeal to the 
understanding through the medium of the senses. Plato 
calls virtue, the Harmony (apptoviay) and music of the 
soul. cbuxns pesoexkny) Temperance, he describesas a 
certain symphony & concordof the affections. (ruppwyia 
rut, Kae apjtovia) Platohimself demands of those who 


read his allegories, that they should not rest satisfied with the 
image, but penetrate the hidden meaning: of the truth so 
veiled.t And it was therefore justly observed, that ** He 
is no Platonist who thinks that Plato must not be under- 
stood allegorically, unless he will, with Aristotle, triumph 
over Plato’s words, and net regard his profound sense.’’§ 
The philosophy of Socrates was plain and simple, and 
proceeded upon @ method peculiar to himself, of asking 

uestions, until he obtained the induction which he de- 
sired, from the coneessions of his oppenents. That of 
Plato was more dogmatical, more ornamented, and often 
allegorical. His symbols, indeed, were much less obscure 
than those of Pytivagoras. But ‘Aristotle was the first 
who wholly laid allegory aside; and in considering Plate 
as the representative of the morals,of Socrates, we must 
not forget that he has added to master’s principles 
much of his own manner. 

The sages who obtained the distinguished title of the 








* Stobeus Serm. 80. . 
+ Gale, b. ii.c. 7. vol. ii. p. 167, &e. 

+ Plato. Phced. and Repubs 6 and 30:. 
§ Cocl. Redig. lib. 9. cap. 12. 








Seven Wise Men of Greece, directed their attention prin- 
cipally to morals; and conveyed their precepts in the 
shape of short and pointed aphorisms. Quintilian esteems 
them certain rules of life. ** As yet,” said’ that eloquent 
writer, ‘* disputation had not obtained—but couching 
their instructions in a few expressive terms,-they were 
presented as so many geligious mysteries." One 
sentence may be produced, ascribed by'some to Thales, 
and by others to Chilo, which while it explains this apho- 
ristic mode of teaching, immortalises the wisdom in which 
it originated—‘* Know thyself.” This was one of those 
precepts read in the temple of Delphos; and which Cicero 
so esteemed as to call it the precept of Apollo; and he 
remarks, with singular beauty, that it was given not ex- 
clusively to humble man, by sending lim into his‘boepm 
to learn its weakness, but principally to urge hin to form 
an acquaintance with hi: own soul,-in- all the majesty of 
its powers, and all the importance of their application, 

"hese characteristics of the edrtiest method of i 
morals, lead us still higher towards their indisputable 
source. The parabolic mode of instruction: is notoriously 
oriental: so also is the proverbial form chosen by the 
seven Grecian sages. The institutesof Menu may afford a 
sufficient evidence of the latter; while the gorgeous ima- 
gery interwoven with the very texture of Eastern compo- 
sition, proves the former. The Grecian peets, dlder than 
these historians and philosophers (for even Thales, Chilo, 
and his celebrated associates, lived more than three cen- 
turies after Hesiod) chose allegory, the very garb of poetry, 
as the grand vehicle of their moral sentiments. And 
while their mythological traditions may be distinctly traced 
to an oriental origin, their fables were regarded by the ° 
sages of Greece as containing philosophical truths, under ° 
the veil of fiction, Doubtless they drew their ethics from 
the sources whence they derived their philosophy ; and the 
very torm in which Hesiod gives his moral ‘precepts, eom- ' 
bines both the characteristics of aphorism and poetry. - 

Thales, although said to be born at Miletus, is contended. 
to have been of Phenician extract; and it is.eertain, that 
he travelled into Asia to acquire.oriental wisdom. - Pytha~ 
goras is known to have traversed various countries in that 
direction, and to have extended his researches ‘as far as 
India. - Plato visited Egypt, then the receptacle ef the 
learning of the world—having received’ her knowledye + 
from the latter—and confesses that the principles, of: his. : 
philosophy, as well as the use of symbols, were derived . 
from older nations, whom,.in conformity to the usage .of 
the Greeks, relative to all people except themselves, he ° 
calls Barbarians. The Phenicians, as the earliest navi- ' 
gators, carried the sciences, and the symbols under .which ’ 
they were couched, from. the oriental world; and from. , 
Exypt immediately to Greece, and even to Britain; whose 
Druids, more ancient than those of Gaul, resembled in 
many striking pomts, as weil of philosophy, as of reli« 
gious observances, the Hindus; and show in the most ob-. 
vious particulars, the oriental origin of their system. 

_It is dificult to obtain information relative to the ori- 
gination of ancient science, from. any records except those 
of sacred history. From whatever fountains the sages of 
India drew their theories, it is evident that those of Greece ” 
drank of the same wells of knowledge. ‘Pho pliiloso- 
phical schools of the East comprise the métaphysics of the 
different sects of Grecian philosophy ;,. and, as oriéntal sys- 
tems are unquestionably older than those of Greece, if a 
real analogy subsists, it must have been imparted to the 
latter; it could not have’ been derived fiom them by the 
former. The gcand and favourite doctrine of Pythagoras, 
relative to the transmigration ef. souls, adopted even in 
the purer and more simple philosophy of Plato, is sa 
evidently of Eastern origin, that it becomes a powerful 
argument in support of the hypothesis of the ‘derivation 
of other parts of the same system from the same quarter. 
And with the general principles of philosophy came their 
Ethics, both as to substance and to, the form of com- 
munication. Conjecture and hypothesis may, however, 
be well spared, when we have the testimony of Diodorus 
Siculus direct to this point. ** All those,” he says, ** who 
were renowned among the Greeks for wisdom and learn- 
ing, did in ancient time. resort to Egypt, thence to detiuee. ° 
philosophy and laws.”” ‘Fhe peculiar: dogtias of the Gre- 
cian philosophers are respectively acquired from Egypt, 
Phentcia, Chaldea, India, and Persia. The sun of know- 
ledge rose, like the orb of day, in the East, Certain 
terms, and even the names of their idols, are by the Gre- 
cians borrowed from the Egyptians, between whose lan- 
guage, and that of the Phenicians and Chaldeans, is such 
an affinity, that they may, with little difficu)ty, be traced 
to an Hebrew origin. 

(To be continyed.] 





* Quint. lib. 5. c. 11. 
+ Cie. Tuscab. L 22, &c.. 
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The souquet. 


“* have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
, MontTAIGNE. 





AN AWFUL MOMENT. 
catia 
We never recollect perusing any descriptive sketch more 
awfully impressive or more unaffectedly related than the 
following : 
[Erom the Cincinnati Literary Gazette of Jan. 24.| 
The note in which the following was inclosed, mentions 
that'it is the account of an event which really occurred to 
the writer as related. 
[ sailed from New Orleans in the beginning of Feb. 
1824, in asmall schooner, bound for New York. We 
déscended the river without any accident, and went to sea 
with a fine breeze; we had favourable winds and good 
weather for the first five days. On the morning of the 
sixth, it began to cloud up; as the day wore away the 
gioom increased, and when the night set in, it was as 
injtensely dark as I ever remember to have seen it. The 
novelty and interest of my situation prevented me from 
turning in; the scene wasawfully grand—the rolling of the 
thunder could just be distinguished above the roaring of the 
waves, and the vivid flashes of lightning dispersed for a mo- 
nient the gloom, and showed the raging waters round us. 
I continued walking the deck with the Captain, who was re- 
lating to me some of the many dangers and difficulties, that 
a life of thirty years on the ocean had subjected him to. 
f¥é@ Bad been thrice shipwrecked, and twice captured by 
the enemy, in the late war with England. He was a good 
seaman, and had all the virtues and vices ofa sailor. We 
continued on deck some time ; the wind had now increased 
to a gale. ‘The waves ran mountain high, and our little 
vessel danced over them in fine style, when accidentally 
casting my eye over her side, I thought I perceived some- 
thing dark moving in the water; I pointed it out to the 
Captain, who no sooner saw it than with an exclamation 
of terror and despair he cried ** we are all lost,” and 
sprung to the binnacle for his trumpet. I saw in an in- 
stant bur danger; it was a large ship with all her sails set 
bearing full upon us. I knew if she struck us our de: 
struction was inevitable; she would pass over us in a 
moment; the people on her deck would be scarce sensible 
of the event, and we should be buried in the ocean without 
the least possibility of relief. The Captain twice raised 
his trumpet to hail her, but fright and despair made him 
raute; I snatched it' from him, and in a voice rendered 
supernaturally loud by the danger of my situation, and 
which was heard even above the roaring of the waves, I 
hailed her with ‘starboard your helm.” In an instant 
afjer I heard the officer on her deck, in a voice scarcely 
less‘loud than mine, pass the word of ‘* hard a starboard.” 
In another moment she past us with the velocity of light- 
ning, her huge bulk and lofty sails casting a still deeper 
gloom over the deck of our little vessel. She rolled in 
the chasm occasioned by the passing of the vast body, so 
nigh her, and nearly upset. I sank on deck overcome 
by the intensity of my feelings and deprived as it were 
of the power of motion. I recovered myself and ap- 
proached our Captain; he was standing in the same posi- 
tion as before the vessel had passed us, and appeared to 
be insensible to the objects around him. I spoke to him 
out he answered me not, I shook him, and he roused as 
from a stupor or reveric. It was some time before his 
mind resumed her empire, and he afterwards told me, 
that in all his danger, and perils. and when death stared 
him in the face, and deliverance seemed impossible, he 
was never so impressed with the certainty of his destruc: 
tion as at that moment. As for meI shall never forget 
wy feelinge on that eventful night, and cannot even now 
jeok back without horrer on the danger of my situation. 


EXTRACT FROM “SINS OF GOVERNMENT—SINS OF 
vin ' THE PEOPLE.” 
od 
BY MRS. BARBAULD: 


—>—- 

*¢ Amongst our national faults, have we any instances 
of cruelty or oppression to repeuto®? Can we look round 
from sea to sea, and from east ‘o west, and say that our 
brother hath not aught against us? If such instances do 
not exist under our immediate eye, do they exist any 
where under our influence aad jurisdiction? There are 
some, whose nerves, rather than whose principles cannot 
bear cruelty ; like other nuisances, they would not chuse 
it in sight, but they can be well content to know it exists, 
and that they are indebted to it for the increase of their 
income, and the luxuries of their table. Are there not 
some darker-coloured children of the same family, over 
whom we assume a hard and unjust control? And have 
not these our brethren aught against us? If we suspect 
they have, would it not become us anxiously to inquire 
into the truth, that we may deliver our souls? But if we 
know it, and cannot help knowing it; if such enormities 
have been pressed and forced upon our notice till they 
are become flat and stale in the public ear, from fulness 
and repetition, and satiety of proof; and if they are still 
sanctioned by our legislature, defended by our princes— 
deep indeed is the colour of our guilt. And do we ap- 
point fasts and make pretences to religion? Do we pre- 
tend to be shocked at the principles or the practices of 
neighbouring nations, and start with affected horror at 
the name of Atheist? Are our consciences so tender, and 
our hearts so hard? Is it possible we stiould meet as a 
nation, and knowing ourselves to be guilty of these things, 
have the confidence to implore the blessing of God upon 
our commerce and our colonies; preface with prayer our 
legislative meetings, and then deliberate how long we shall 
continue human sacrifices? Rather let us 

‘ Never pray more, abandon all remorse.’ 
Let us lay aside the grimace of hypocrisy, stand up for 
what we are, and boldly profess, like the Emperor of old, 
that every thing is sweet from which money is extracted, 
and that we know better than to deprive ourselves of a 
gain for the sake of a fellow-creature.”* 


eee 


REVIVIANA. 


MICRO.COSMOGRAPAIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED ; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By DR. JNo. EARLE. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 

(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 


61. Pauts WALxX is the Lands Epitome ; 
or you may call it the lesser lie ot Great Bri- 
tain. It is more then this, the whole worlds 
Map, which you may here discern in it's per- 
fect'st moffon justling and turning. It is a 
heap of stones and men, with a vast confusion 
of Languages, and were the Steeple not sanc- 
tified, nothing liker Babel. The noyse in it 
is like that of Bees, a strange humming of 
buzze-mixt of walking tongues and feet. It 
is a kind of still roar, or loud whisper. It is 
the great Exchange of all discourse, and no 
busines whatsoever but is here stirring and a 
foot. It is the Synod of all pates politick, 
joynted and laid together in most serious pos- 
ture, and they are not half so busie at the 
Parliament. It is the Antick of tailes to 





tailes, and backs to backs, and for vizards'| 





ean 2 
you need go no further then faces. It is the 
Market of young Lecturers whom you may 
cheapen here at all rates and sizes, It is the 
generall Mint of all famous lies, which are here 
like the legend of Popery first coyn'dandstampt 
in the Church. Allinventions are emptyed 
here, and not few pockets. The best sign of 
a Temple in it is, that it is the Thieves Sanc. 
tuary, which rob more safely in the Crowd 
then a wildernesse, whilst every searcher is a 
bush to hide them. It is the other expence 
of the day, after Playes, Taverne, and the 
lixe, and men have still some Qathes left 
to swear here. ‘The visitants are all men 
without exceptions, but the principall in- 
habitants aad possessors, are staile Knights, 
and Captains out of Service, men of long 
Rapiers and Breeches, which after all, neon 


Merchants here, and traffick for News. Some 


make it a Preface to their Dinner, and.tra- 
vell for a stomack, but thriftier men make 
it their Ordinary, and boerd here very cheap, 
Of all such places, it is least haunted with 
Hobgoblins, for if a ghost would walk more 
he could not. 


62. A MEER GREAT May is so much 
Heraldry without honour: himself lesse reall 
then his Title. His virtue is, that he was his 
Fatlters son, and all the expectation of him to 
beget another. A man that lives meerly to 
preserve anothers memory, and let us know 
who died so mdny years ago. One of just 
as much use as his Images: only he differs in 
this, that he can speak himself, and save the 
fellow of Westminster a labour: and he re- 
members nothing better then what was out 
of his life: His Grandfather and their acts 
are his discourse, and he tells them with more 
glory then they did them, and it is well they 
did enough, or else he had wanted matter. 
His other studies ate his sports, and those 
vices that are fit for great men. Every va- 
nity of his has his officer, and is a serious em- 
ployment for his servants. He talks loud 
and coarsely, and scurvily, as a part of state, 
and they hear him with reverence. All goad 
qualities are below him, and especially learn- 
ing except some parcels of the Chronicle, and 
the writing of his name, which he learns to 
write not to be read. He is meerly of his 
servants faction, and their instrument for 
their friends and enemies, and is alwayes least 
thankt for his own courtesies. They that 
fool him most, doe most with him, and he 
little thinks how many laugh at him, bare 
head. No man is kept in ignorance more of 
himself and men, for he hears nought but 
flattery, and what is fit to be spoken, truth 
with ao much preface, that it loses it self, 
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Thus he lives till his Tomb be made: ready, 
and is thea a grave Statue to posteritic. 
[ To be continucd in our next.] 











Chit Chat. 


_ A gentleman waiting in the antechamber at the Exeter 

Concert-room, inquired of the attendant what was the 
nature of the performances, adding that he supposed they 
were miscellancous ; to which the other immediately re- 
‘lied, ** No, sir, I don’t think she is here; but there's 
Miss Holdaway, and Miss George, and several other ex- 
cellent singers.” — Taunton Courier. 








“Thank God,” said the Russian murderer of a Jew’s 
family at Karagoss, devoutedly crossing himself as he 
spoke, ** Thank God, I never broke the fast !”” 





The Weddai:s, a wild tribe in Ceylon, appear to be 
without names. A Weddah interrogated on the subject, 
sud, ** IT am called a man; when young, I was called the 
little man 3; and when old, I shall be called the o'd man. 
—Davy's Ceylon. 





Corporeal Punishment.—Of ail the moral advantages 
of the new system of education (Lancasterian) perhaps the 
greatest arises from the mildness of the punishments which 
it intposes. Its punishments appeal to the rational, not 
to the animal nature of man; and are calculated to in- 
fluence the principles of his mind, rather than to impose 
torture on his body. Every blow inflicted for the correc. 
tion of a bad action, excites bad feelings; and it is some- 
what absurd to attempt to purify the stream by corrupting 
the source. A boy may be flogged for a fault, and the 
fauit may be corrected; but it ts corrected not in con: 
sequence of the flogging, but in spite of it. No virtuous 
pringiple was ever instilled into the human mind by 
stripes; their only effect is to irritate and harden, to make 
slaves, and to train up tyrants.— Westminster Review. 





Avoful Reflection !—Mahomet changed the face of part 
of Europe, one half of Asia, and nearly all Africa; nor 
was his religion unlikely, at one time, to-subjugate the 
whole earth.—Voltaire— Philosophical Dictionary.—Gib- 
bon observes, that, but for the timely victory of Charlés 
Martel over the invading army of the Saracens of Spain, 
all France might have been Mahometanised, and even 
cur English Oxford baye ultimately been distinguished 
by mosqnes in lien of temp!es—simple fatalism and clear 
water, instead of high-church politics and muddy port !— 
T'ransiator’s Nute—New Translation, vol. 1, p. 76. 





At a ball given at Turin, a Mdlle. Alessi, in dancing, 
ttod on the Emperor Napoleon's foot, he retired, exclaim- 
ing, ** Ah, Mademoiselle, you ferce me to retreat!” ** For 
tne dirst time then,” was her ready reply. 





Questions and Answers.—At this game lately it was 
asked, why the marrying of the Duke of Cumberland was 
the most religious of any ef the royal family ? The an- 
swer—because he showed that he was fond of (P) sadms ; 
ahd she, that she loved Zin. 





Theatrical Law.—The theaire of Hull has, during the 
tvo last weeks, been the scene of repeated rows, owing to 
tre manager having discharged Miss Penley, in a man- 
ner which the public thought harsh and uagenerous. The 
main trial of ‘strength between the supporters of Mr. 
Nansel and the friends of Miss Penley took place on 
Tuesday night, when, after a hard fought battle, the latter 
may be said to have obtained a triumph, Mr. Mansel 
havigagreed to reinstate the lady in her former situation 
in the theatre. 





A-French Buli-A Parisjournal states that one deputy, 
condemaed to death at Lyons, had attempted suicide, first 
by poison, and then by the knife: ** but,’’ adds the editor, 
medical assistance being promptly administered, he is now 
OUT OF DANGER (hors de danger) and will to-morrow 
undergy the sentence of the law 11” 











, One of the great gates of the City of Vienna is called 
the Svottish.gate, in memory of a bold achievement per- 
formed by the troops of that nation. 





The following: is the exact copy ofa letter from the 
farming servant of a London Baronet:—** Sir Thos the 
number vf ship 300—G6 (355) all well horses, pigs and 
e6ws. all weil’ Sir Thos my por‘ wife is no mor Tuesday 
Bite haf pas seven o clock.” 


XUM 





Direction of a Letter :—The following is from a corres- | delight in this branch of science. We cannot give a better 
pondent :—For Mrs Landlady of the Golden Cross | idea of the nature of these results than by quoting the 
or the Golden Ball; or some Respectable Inn or Public | coaclusion of the memoir of. M. Savart. The memoir 
House in Liverpool; as this Letters contain Importance itself is long, and will probably_engage our attention, 
I hope the Letier deliverer will find out the Person, as I; again ata future time, in the progress of foreign science.— 
am certain there is such a person. **It results from these researches that masses of air, 

This comes from Mary Kitchen the Sister ) late from the | limited at every point of ther extent, or even only at part 
: of their extent, cay enter inw a state of vibration by com- 








of Mrs a Landlady perhaps in Dale ( East Indies vir € t ter 1 f 
Street. ‘The Landlady is an Irish Woman (Liverpool. | munication, like tuose whica are contained in tubes; and 
from Athlone. Lancashire. | that when one isin an apariinent where a sound is pre- 


duced, one is, as it were, in a large organ-pipe, where the 
sonorous vibrations encountering each other, without 
doubt, in various anections, form centres of vibration and 
nodal surfaces, or which the form and direction vary almost 
infinitely, according to the form of the place where the 
phenomenon occurs, and according to its extent and the 
position of the different bodies which: the vibrations may 
meet with, and which by themselves may, either by acting 
as vibrating bodies or, not, influence the position of the 
vibrating parts and the intensity of the motion ; for it is 
almost always observed in the spaces of which we speak, 
that there are parts of the mass of air often of a very 
small extent where the motion is, incomparably stronger 
than elsewhere. Nevertheless the irregularity in the dis- 
tribution of the vibrating parts is*not observed except in 
places furnished, or of an irregular form 5 for in other 
places, and especially in long galleries, the vibrating’ zones 
appear to exist generally and regularly.—Azn. de Ciimte, 
XXIV. 56, 


Gas.—New mode of Manufacturing and Purifying tt. 
—A patent has been granted to Mr. Simeon Broadmeadow, 
civil engineer, for this discovery, which supersedes the:ne- 
cessity of the retorts, mouth-pieces, hydraulic mading, ,pu- 
rifiers, and other expensive articles and erections hitherto 
used. On this plan, the gas is generated In a commen 
brick oven, and conveyed through the condens2 into the 
gas-holder in its impure state, whiere, by the introduction 
of atmospheric air, it is rendered yerfectly pure, and not te * 
be excelled in quality. ‘The coke, thus manyfactured, is 
of the best quality, and calculated to cover the expense of 
the coal and labour. ; 


American Iron.—A sample of rolted igon.was lately 
sent to England from New York as an experiment in re- 
ference to 1ts singular propertics. It was manufactured 
from the Peru ore, at the Russian iron-werks on the river 
s not} Au-Sable. It is pronounced equal to the.best Archangel . 
(neud plat.) ‘Beneath were a few fincr bandages, like } jron, and superior to any other in the wor'sl in the essential 
napkins or large pieces of cloth. In the next envelope, property of welding. Orders of considerable amount have, 
larger, thicker, and older bandages were founds also four | ja consequence, been received from England... Should the 
Licyptian tunics, without sleeves and unsewn, to apply | tariff:bill now before Congress pass, and the Northern 
them close to the body. This was fixed by black bitumen ! Canal be completed below Fort Edward, the manufactur- 
round the head and feet. The next envelope consisted of ing villages whien have recently ariscn on the Sable riger, 
bandages placed lengthways, from the feet to the head, | wijl soon swell into cities, and our Northern Canal become 
with transversal bends; four large pieces then wrapped | more and more productive. Albany: Daily Advertisér. 
the body, of the finest linen. The sixth envelope was - 
formed of transversal bands, of a yellow colour, from the 
bitumen in which they had been soaked. After this were 
fifteen pieces of a similar colour. ‘The seventh and last 
envelope was saturaied with black bitumen, and formed 


The name was omitted in the original as well as the copy. 











Scientific Weeords. 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, .nd Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vexetation, &c.; Antiguities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in aseries through the Volume. | 





MUMMIES. 

Two mummies, lately brought from Egypt, by M. 
Czilliaud, were lately opened at Paris.. One of these had 
been remarked for its size and extraordinary weight. The 
head bore a crown, formed of plates and buttons of copper 
gilt, imitating the leaves and young fruit of the olive. 
Attention was also much attracted, by the case, on which 
were painted figures resembling those on the zodiac of 
Denderah. A Greek inscription was also observed upon 
it, nearly defaced. The name of Pentemenon was found 
also on a bitof papyrus, which seemed to have been placed 
between the fuids of the dress. Much curiosity having 
been excited respecting it, M, Cailliaud consented to open 
it. There were present a great number of. distinguished 
persons. The mummy was fiist weighed in its envelope- 
ments, and found to be 166 killo. The length was im. 
90c. 3 the size of the head 42c. and its circumference 1m. 
88c. 3 the breadth of the shoulders was 47c. &c. &c.. After 
this an outer bandage was. taken off, which confined to 
the body a cloth covered with paintings and hieroglyphics 
little observed in Egypt. Under these were other wrap- 
pings, solid, and forming the first envelope, which were 
easily removed. The second envelope was fastened round 
the neck with a knot, which the sailors call a flat knot 











Valuable Teformation to Smiihs.—Mr. A. Scide, of 
London, has invented, and for some time practised, a 
mode of welding together two thicknesses of cast steel, or 
iron and cast steel, which process of welding is formed at 






six different pieces, stuck together with balsam. After} a temperature very little above a red heat. ‘* I melt,” 
which came a slender coveriny, and then the body. The | says Mr. Scibe, **borax in an earthen vessel, not ina 


inetallic one, particularly in brass or copper; when melted, 
one-tenth of sal-ammmoniac is pounded and mixed with it : 
the two substances being well incorporated in the fire, it 
is to be poured out on an iron plate, and when cold, will 
produce a substance resembling glass; it isthen tobe pul- 
verized, and to be mixed with an equal quantity of un- 
slaked, which makes it fit for use. In performing tie 
operation of welding, the iron or steel must first be heated 
to ared heat, and then the pounded material scattered 
upon the surface, which will melt and run over it like 
sealing-wax. The iron or stecl is then to be again. intro- 
very well preserved ; the fingers well mace and plump; | duced into the fire, and raised to a heat considerably be- 
the cars entire; andthe nose, although injured by the | low the ordinary welding heat (which proves itself by the 
extraction of the brain, little deformed. ‘lhe tace was less | cast steel) when itis to be withdrawn, and immediately 
inclincd than in ordinary mummies. The hair was perfectly | beaten by a hammer, until the surfaces are welded to- 
preserved, fine, and a little eutled. On the iecft side was an | gether. ‘The composition is an invention of ig & he and 
opening, bout five inches in diameter, by which the balsam | I have proved it, ior some years, with never-failiig suc- 
wasintroduced inte the body. Under thecloth which covered | cess.” 
the fuce below each eye, on the ball of the cheek, a goid 

te was found, with the representation of an eye with the | 
lic On the mouth was anther plate, with a repre- 
sentation of a tongue placed perpendicularly to the closing 
of the lips, which were fast shut. The conjectures -res- abe ais “at ape 
pecting their usages are of course vague and unsatisfactory. tclligence needs confirmation. . 

ON THE VIBRATION OF AIR. | Luceock, in ‘his notes on Kio Janeiro, says, ** A purple 

M. B. Savart has published a variety of experimental | bird, called Sudiur, was shot. near St. Gonzales, and, 
researches into the nature of the vibrations pérformed by | though badly, wounded, immediately set up.a full and me, , 
air, both in tubes and also in spaces of irregular form, | lodious song, which continued unul its last, moments,” 
but bolindéd by solid bodics$ the’ latter are entirely néw, | Could this bird have been the swan of the ancients, whose 
and, withthe former, possess greafintérest to thosé who dying song is so often alluded te? 


toes were wrapped separately; the arms and hands were 
extended on the thighs. ‘The subject was of the mascu- 
line sex, and appeared about forty-five or fifty years of 
age at most” he length was 5 feet 3 inc! 9 lines 
Krench measure (about 5 feet 9 inches English.) The 
breast and part ef the abdomen were gilt. The belly was 
filled with a black balsam. No MS. was tound; but 
large masses of black balsam were discovered on the legs. 
The unvolling the body took three hours, and 2800 square 
feet of cloth were taken off. M. Cailliaud found several 
parts of the arms were also gilt. The hands lonz, and 











Volcano.—A letter from Rome of the 2tst_ ult. says, 
the news is ciretilated here that a volcano has arisen'in the 
; centre of: the trading ‘city of Aleppo, in Syria, and that 
| this volcano has subsequently formed a lake. This in- 




















APPARATUS FOR PROCURING LIGHT BY 
SPONGY PLATINUM. 


i 
[From the Mechanic's Weekly Journal.} 


—_— 


We have lately observed, in the shops of chemical and 
philosaphical instrument-makers, a very ingenious con 
trivance for procuring alight by means of a jet of hydrogen 
g™, impelled upon a small mass of spongy platina. The 
apperatus is extremely portable, not being larger than a 
quart decanter; and is arranged in such a manner as to 
produce the requisite supply of hydrogen gas, being always 
i a condition to operate and produce a light, by simply 
turning a tock. 

The ng gumed wiad-ont wil serve to explain the con- 

oe apenentnn sk and B represent two blown 


ae ofa —— figure, the lower one, B, being 

edestal, to serve as a support for 
the wholé. The vesse A hasa tube orneck, a, a, proceed- 
ing from it; the r part of this tube is fitted, air-tight, 
pide me }, of the lower vessel, in the manrer of a 
ground glass at the same time its lower orifice 
reaches near to the bottom of the vessel B; this tube is 


éovered or encompassed, as shown in the figure, by apiece 
of zinc, which is secured by a small string or wire being 
twisted round it. C. shows a neck, formed out of the 
lower vessel, to which a small brass tube, D, is cemented, 
having 3 cock, d, in it, anda small tube or nose-pipe, ¢, 
Projecting down nwarts, for the purpose of directing the jet 
ach gas uport the spongy platina, contained in the 
copper-box E ; this box is er wey by a slidin 
stem, roo ng through a hole in a solid piece of oa 
= at the end of the pipe D. -. 
manner 0 caparing tt é a 
follows: Remove the upper . from the lower one, 
B, and secure the piece Se cine op upon the tube, a, as shown 
by the figure; then as much dilute sulphuric acid 
into the lower as will fill it up to the opening or 
neck, b ; after which resllote the upper vessel, as in the 
figure: in this state the water will be decom by the 
action of the a¢id upon the zinc, and the hydrogep gas 
will be liberated, so as to rise in bubbles to the upper part 
of the vessel, B; and by not being suffered to escape at 
the of the b, it will press upon ihe 
cause it to pass up the tube, a, 
vessel, A; this operation will con- 
in the lower vessel to 
line, k, k, . which point it 


tus for use is as 


nding bulk of the fluid from the upper vessel, and the 


position 3nd uction of gas will recommence as 
before, By this means the apparatus keeps itself. con- 
stantly charged with hyd gas; and when‘a light is 
req a person has ing to do but open the small 
evck, d, and suffer th rs ne gas (which will be expelled by the 
evlumn of ayes vessel) to blow through the 
Pipe, ¢, platina in the box, E. 
beg spon the es pe yey ly of acid, it 
rma ip through the neck, 4, of the upper ves- 
vl, "he ron of which should not nue tight. 


We were shown a very neat and compact apparattis of 


this description at Mr. Tuther’s, 221, High Holborn, who. 


was enough to explain its operatién to us, and 
exhibit it in-use... I¢ is very interesting even as a philoso. 
phical experiment, independent of its use for procuring & 
light imetamtaneously. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








Co Correspondents. 


the lowest classes of society) has been charged in a county 
of justice with any offence.” .To adduce some more modern 


ia 





Liverroo, APPRENTICES AND Mecuanics’ Lrprany.—After 
the unanimous approval of the institution, at a public 
meeting of our townsmen, at which the Mayor presided, 
we were not prepared for such a display of individual im- 
pertinence and absurdity as the following singulat com- 
munication exhibits. Who or what Mr. Paterson 8, we 
either know nor shall take the troublé to inquire; but the 
specimen his letter affords of his literary attainments will 
Sérve to explain the jealousy hé appears to entertain lest 
any of. his own apprentices should surpass him in polite 
literature. The letter we give exactly from the MS. having 
left the spelling, the punctuation, and capital letters just as 
we fourrd them. We eannot omit the opportunity of ob- 
serving to this modern Vandal, that it is a pity there had 
mot been an Apprentices’ Library in the town where he 
served hisown apprenticeship. Perhaps it may be necessary 
to tell Mr. P. that the committee of the Liverpool Appren- 
tices and Mechanics’ Library do not wish the young mén to 
read their books on Sunday; but they are not so silly as 
to issue a prohibition which can so easily be evaded.—To 
raise an objection to an institution of such unquestionable 
utility as that. under consideration is as unjust and absurd 
as it would be on the part of Mr. Paterson (a painter, we 
believe) to prevent his own apprentices learning design, 
Perspective, geometry, or any other branch of science cal- 
‘ulated to improve them in their own profession, and to 
promote their future prospects of getting forward in the 
world ;—to object to those studies we say, because the 
pupil might, if he chose, apply himself to them on the Sab- 
bath, would be just as rational as it is in Mr. Paterson to 
condemn the principle of the Liverpool Institution because 
‘one of his apprentices had been discovered reading Sha':- 
spearé on a Sunday. Shakspeare has many blemishes, 
which, in our opinions, it would not be literary sacrilege 
to expunge altogether; but, on the other hand, there is 
thore insight of the human character to be derived from 
his works than from the works of almost all other writers 
put together. The fullowing is our new correspondent’s 
letter : 

MR. EGERTON SMITH. 

**Sir,—I have returned along with this note a Voloume of 
Shakespéars works which I took from one of my Apren- 
tices last Sunday I Beléiyve he has another which he will 
most likely bring you to day from my work at the dis- 
tance of 23 Miles in the Countrey Now Sir I know Not 
what you and other Gentlemen who Patronize this (Béni- 
fit Institution e t bade result from thé disimination of 

es to Aprentices & Mechanicks 

but if you think it wi will pt neond either Morality Industry 
or any other habit that is likely to make the readers of 

Such trash more useful ih Society You are Miserably Mis- 

taken I have to request of you Sir that you will Order the 

— that Superintends the Library to Aeliver No 
lore Books to rth Aprentices Namely (William Phillips 

& Patrick Ryo! t ay see in door Aprentices and have 

access to o s of my own 

true indeed Shey are “neither Plays or Novels Nor will I 

allow any such to be introduced into my Family if I 

know it tis ee sir ae great Number of Your 6 

eaders devote the Sabbath to the same Pur- 

aay he of Worship - 


ours &c 
“WILLIAM PATERSON 





Hundred 
pose Insteed of Tony an 


"* Liverpool feby 21st 1824 
22 Vauz: ch hall hall Road.” 
However objectionable it may be to peruse books of amuse- 
ment on the Sabbath, we are sorry to say that very many 
of our young men and boys spend their time much worse, 
We have often noticed this subject, and shall iow add the 
testimony of a brother editor. The Liverpool Courter of 
’ g@ late date contains a short letter on the subject, from 
which we make the following extract:—" The morning is 
generally ushered in by the collection of a rabble, to view a 
pugilistic combat, originating, perhaps, out of the preceding 
night’s drunkenness and debauchery, which is succéeded 
by dog-fights; and the whole of the day is made up with 
foot-ball, bandy, pitch-and-toss, and other games.”—-We owe 
Mr. Paterson no grudge on the score of his letter. He may 
be a very well-meaning man; but we should, belie our con- 
sciences if we wére to add that we think highly of his judg- 
ment or his knowledge of the world. Under the supposition, 
however, that he will not turn a deaf ear tu matters of fact, 
we shall for his edification state some proofs of the good 
Consequences that may be expected to arise from the es- 
tablishment of libraries similar to those from which he 
would exclude his own apprentices. Ten or twelve years 
ago, the celebrated Mr. Rockes declared, that, ‘during * 
period of twenty mel - is, since the first establiab- 
ment of Sunday ter, about 3,000 ci:{le> zn 
have received education coc and, though he has regularly 
visited the county and city goals, he has only met, during 
that period, with one instanee of criminality in any of 
those 3,000 persons. In like manner, Mr. Lancaster ex- 
pressed his belief that none of the 4,000 children, whom 








he has educated at the Borough sehool (though taken from 


e, we shall transcribe seme parts of the testimony 
recently given by the master engineers of London to the 
Select Committee on Artisans and Machinery : 

m4 What are your opinions of the Jo mer ynint en <a 
whom you ond empioy, properly mee! 3, Wi 
the last twenty years; Bas their character improved or 
deteri lorated ? 

—- . Taylor: Materially improved, I 
r. 


able class of persons; 

ae As a proof of it,.I think about twenty 

year: e had a dozen men given to drinking, and I 

do hot tthink now, out of a hun men, we have one 
man given to that vice habituaily. 

9 Taylor: I should make precisely the same state. 


men 

es Mr. Donkin: That is certainly fact. 

“Mr. Taylor: I should say that the mechanics of the 
Present day are averse to associate with — who are 
addietéd either to drunkenness of = 

you state any reason for that improved state of 
that branch of artizans? 
r. Donkin: I attribute it to a better education. 
r. Tayler: They have become more rational. 

“ te you fitid that superior education induces them ta 
work more stéadily and more attentivel & 

‘ Mr. Donkin: I believe it has that 3 they become 
better informed upon the subject of oar ibligation and 
soc! uties. 

“Mr. Galloway LS jaw fe found invariably, that the men 
who art best educated have always been the men who 
have behaved themasives the bése, and who have most: 
completely conformed to the vegeta of the : 
that the ignorant have been invariably refractory, 
obstinate, and difficult to manage.” 





Marniace.—As the Spectator isa work to which any rented’ 
may obtain easy access, Bob's object will be answered by 
merely recommending to the attention of married peopis: 
the perusal of No. 246, dated Wednesday, December 1 





Mopzan Epvcation.—The letter of Anonymous (or R. W. &. 


which he wil) is acceptable, and shall appear inour next. * 


St. Parricr’s Da¥.—We have to the full as much reverencé: 
for. St. Patrick as for any of the other suints in thecalendar }; 
and perhaps more, on account of the partial miracle he 
effected, by extirpating all sorts of noxious animals from 
Ireland. We mean no Offelice to the most orthodox when, 
we say partial miracle: all we maintain is, that many; 
noxious reptiles have some how or other reappeared in mg 
dern times, and in such abundance too, that the sister 
island is over-run by plagues as humerous as those which 





once scourged Egypt. Great as our esteem for the tutelar ‘' 


saint is, we cannot find room for the hundred lines in his 
praisé with which we have been favoured by &. O°¢. whose - 
song is, however, too good to be lost, If the author has a. 
other copy, he may theréfore have the M.S. restored. 





L’Hgeamite pais CHAvUSSBB D'ANTIN—The favotr of ont 


esteemed correspondent L. Z. ig reserved for the next Ko-, ’ 


leidoscope. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Cottyer’s LecTturg on Ertitcs,—We purpoas 
giving rather a larger portidn of this interesting. leeturé 





néxt wéek, which we shall be enabled to do, as we intend . 


then to present our readers with another half-aheet gratni- 
tous supplement. We shail also take the same oppotty: 
nity to introduce the beautiful song with the music, whieh 
we have before ) prenmined. 


Batnos—tThe specimen cornmeéncitig, “As when tn bluster. | 
ing,” $c. shall appear hext week. Is it original? We shall 
accompany it with some other specimens. 


Tyrs translation of the Greek Epigram shall appear, but we 
must decline giving the original in the Greek characters, 
whieh are very troublesome in theafrangement, and would’ 
be interesting to very few. We have no objection to the: 
occasional introduction of a line or sentence necessary td. 








the illustration of the context, as in the Rev. Mr. Coliyer'e; { 


lecture on Ethics, in a preceding page. 


OT IRM H AHL unless free of charge , 
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ok 


think. 
Donkin: Much improved; they area very respect. | 
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